CRISES  OF   THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY

all towns in which Calvmists preponderated and had established
their services. The king promised to set apart a town in every
bailliage in the outskirts of which Calvinist worship might be
celebrated.

The Calvinist churches now organized themselves into a federa-
tion under the direction of a national synod; they founded acade-
mies for the instruction of pastors, and schools for children, and
forbade believers to indulge in amusements condemned by Calvin,
such as dancing, sports, cards, and luxurious clothing. The leaders
of the party divided the kingdom into provinces, each of which
had its own assembly and governing body, whose duty it was to
adopt measures of defence and levy contributions upon believers
for the maintenance of churches, pastors, and schools.

Thus reduced to the status of a dissident minority, the Calvinists
were soon extenninated or expelled from almost the whole region
to the north of the Loire, where their worship was not tolerated
in any of the towns. In Poitou alone did they continue to be
numerous, and in the south-west, where their largest towns were
situated, in the domains of the king of Navarre, the Cevennes,
and some parts of the Alps.

The third edict, that of 1570, made a fresh concession to the
Calvinist party; it specified certain towns in which the leaders of
the party had the right to keep a garrison, known as 'places of
refuge* (places de s&nti]. But the crisis was aggravated by an event
which left an ineffaceable impression behind it. Having now
come of age, King Charles IX conceived an affection for Admiral
Coligny, the leader of the Calvinist army, who persuaded him to
reconcile the parties and resume the war, this time against the
king of Spain, by supporting the Protestants who had revolted
in the Netherlands. In order to set the seal on this reconciliation,
Henry, the young king of Navarre, married the king's sister Mar-
guerite; and many thousands of Calvinist noblemen, who had come
to Paris for the marriage festivities, were lodged in the city. The
Queen mother, who was hostile to Coligny's project, tried to have
him assassinated; he was only wounded, but the court, dreading-
the vengeance of the Calvinists, gave orders to massacre them.
The Parisians, exasperated by the presence of heretics in their
town, eagerly obeyed. This was the Massacre of St. Bartholomew
(1572). It weakened the Calvinist party; but, though deprived
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